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ASCHKIS NEW PRESIDENT OF SSRS 


Victor Paschkis will be the next 
resident of the SSRS. 


Election results were not avail— 
ble at publication, time, but the 
ominating Committee had submitted 

slate on which he was unopposed 
or the 1959-60 Presidential term. 


Victor Paschkis is the man whose 
nitiative led to the founding of 
he Society for Social Responsibility 
n Science. He served as the first 
resident of the Society, and has 
een more active than any other 
ember in building the influence 
nd outreach of the SSRS during the 
ntire ten years the organization 
as existed. Probably half the mem 
ers have had personal contact 
ith Victor only, among all the 
SRS leaders and officers. This 
is because Victor has been able 
o travel widely, and has tried 
uring his travels to seek out 
nd meet personally with as many 
SRS members (and prospective mem 
ers) aS possible in the towns he 
isited. 


Victor was reluctant to permit 
his name to be placed in nomination 
for President, feeling that the 
welfare and growth of the SSRS 
would best be served if the leader— 
Ship of the Society were rotated. 
However, several of the most active 


SSRS members declined nomination 
for office, for a variety of per-— 


sonal and other reasons, and Victor 
had been strongly urged to accept. 
However, he wrote: 

“TI consider it as a defeat for 
the SSRS that the Nominating Com-—- 
mittee felt that they had to ask 
me if I would accept nomination 
for the presidency; it shows me 
that we have failed in interesting 
enough people to work in and for 


the SSRS. My first effort, if elec- 
ted, will go towards interesting 
more colleagues in work in our So=— 
ciety, and in opening avenues for 
such work. I believe that the SSRS 
has something to say in today’s 
confused world, and I will try 
to find channels for such a mes— 
Sage.” 


The biographical material on 
candidates, supplied to all SSRS 
members with their ballots, has 
this to say about Victor Paschkis: 


“Presently Assoc. Professor in 
Mechanical Eng. and Director of 
the Heat and Mass Flow Analyzer 
Laboratory, Columbia Univ. Born 
1898 in Vienna, Austria. Educated 
in Vienna, ending with Sc.D. of 
the Institute of Technology in 
Vienna. Active in SSRS (Past Pres— 
ident, Council member, etc.); AFSC 
race relations work; member FOR,. 
WRL, AAUP, FAS, AAAS in addition 
to membership in technological 
societies (ASME, ASM, AFS).” 


Although Victor is concerned 
that the SSRS should not become 
too dependent upon a single indi- 
vidual, four different people have 
held office as SSRS President since 
Victor’s last term; they are 0. 
Theodor Benfey, Franklin Miller, 
Jr., William Scott, and Edward 
Ramberg. 


Other candidates in the 1959 
SSRS election included: Vice-—Pres— 
ident, Theodore Hetzel and Shigeru 
Oae; Treasurer, August Becker; Ed— 
ucation Chairman, Kenneth Knowlton; 
Occupation Chairman, Jane Oester- 
ling; Membership Chairman, Walter 
Gormly and Norman Polster; Finance 
Chairman, Eugene Ackerman and John 
Ewbank; and Council, eleven candidates. 


vs. Nuclear Giveaway 


In July 1959 the United States 
Government authorized giving nuclear 
warfare information to West Germany 
and a group of other military allies, 
in a move which brought little 
public attention or editorial com-— 
ment, but which was actively opposed 
by the Federation of American Sci- 
entists as an organization; the 
“atomic giveaway” was also ‘opposed 
by several members of the Society 
for Social Responsibility in Science 
acting as individuals. Among them 
was former SSRS Newsletter Editor 
Herbert Jehle, who played a unique 
role in helping to bring the facts 
to public attention. 


The story of these atomic agree— 
ments, and Herbert Jehle’s part 
in the unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat them, is reported in some 
detail in this issue of the News— 
letter, for two reasons. First, 
the Newsletter Editor believes the 
facts are important in themselves 
and should be known more widely. 
And second, Herbert’s activities 
provide an excellent case study 
of how a conscientious scientist 
can proceed when he wishes to in- 
fluence national policy. The tech— 
niques and means of reaching the 
public which were employed in this 
case can be used by others if they 
should feel impelled to speak out 
against something they deem wrong. 


Between May 19 and June 11 Pres— 
ident Eisenhower submitted to Con—- 
permitting the transfer of nuclear 
resources and classified information 
on the manufacture and use of atomic 
bombs to seven other nations; to 
the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, the Fed— 
eral Republic of Germany, and Greece. 
According to the Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended in 1958, bilateral agree— 
ments of this kind go into effect 
in 60 days unless disapproved by 
concurrent resolution in Congress. 
The agreements require the consent 
of both parties before termination, 
giving rise to the fear that the 
agreements gave West Germany and 
the others a kind of veto over 
American nuclear policy, making 
a nuclear test ban more difficult 


This Newsletter is published 
monthly by the Soctety for Social 
Responsibility in Science, an 
organization of scientists and 
engineers whose purpose Is to 
induce scientists to recognize 
a personal responsibility for the 
anticipated consequences to so- 
clety of their work and to always 
exercise their profession for 
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The Society for Social Respon- 
sibllity in Science was founded 
tn 1949. It has members in 17 
countries and the Newsletter Is 
circulated in 41 countries. 


Statements made in the Newsletter 
do not necessarily represent of- 
ficial policies of the Society 
unless so stated. Signed articles 
are the responsibility of their 
authors; other material is the 
responsibility of the Editor. 
The SSRS Newsletter is not copy—- 
righted; its material may be 
republished without obtaining 
permission, with the exception 
of directly quoted material which 
has previously been published 
elsewhere. For permission to 
reprint this, write the original 
publisher. 
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expense. 
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and expanding the armament race. 


The Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee held brief hearings 
on the proposed agreements on July 
1 and 2, mostly devoted to hearing 
State and Defense Department of fi- 
cials explain why the agreements 
are desired. The Committee then 
recommended the agreements be ap— 
proved by Congress. There were few 
opposition witnesses; one, Dr. 
William C. Davidon, a physicist 
at Argonne National Laboratory, 
speaking on behalf of the FAS, 


testified of the danger of acciden- 
tal wars and “catalytic” wars, l.e. 
that the leaders of some nation, 
possibly Germany or China, might 
come to believe that catalyzing 
or precipitating a war between 
the US and the USSR might be to 
their advantage, and that if the 
United States supplies nuclear 
arms to additional countries, the 
chance of this increases. 


Organizations such as the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
and the Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy opposed the agreements, 
but the nation’s newspapers and 
radio and television commentators 
remained silent, and it appeared 
that the agreements would go into 
effect almost without challenge. 


Herbert Jehle then prepared a 
carefully reasoned statement of 
the case against the nuclear “give— 
away’, and sent his statement to 
a number of congressmén and news- 
papers. 

Also, a small group of Congressmen 
began to speak against the agree- 
ments. They were led by William H. 
Meyer (D., Vt.) and the group in- 
cluded Byron Johnson (D,, Colo.), 
Leonard G. Wolf (D., Ia.), Clem 
Miaslalicnee (Disn= (Galles) Pan hO ye Weslo. Clee 
Minn.), Edith S. Green (D: , Ore.), 
and George S. McGovern (D., S.Dak.). 


While it is unlikely that Herbert 
Jehle’s memorandum gave any of 
these Congressmen the idea of op- 
posing the agreements, they and 
others found his reasoning valuable 
and helpful in forming their own 
arguments. Congressman Johnson 
made a speech on the House floor 
quoting Jehle’s reasoning and re- 
vrinting the entire text of his 
memorandum in the Congress tonal 
Record for July 9. 


It need hardly be added that 
Herbert Jehle’s memorandum stressed 
moral as well as practical reasons 
for his recommended action. Here 


is the way it was published in 
the Congressional Record: 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a very competent professor of 
theoretical physics, Herbert Jehle, has 
submitted to me, and I presume to other 
Members of Congress, a Memorandum 
concerning the agreements or transfers 
under the Atomic Energy Act in which 
he points out that these agreements pro- 
vide commitments of unprecedented 
magnitude on the part of the United 
States which is not fully disclosed by the 
nature of the transfer presently pro- 
posed, that is, in relation to the antici- 
pated basic change in the foreign policies 


of nuclear powers, a change which will 
be necessary if we want to provide our 
children with a chance tolive. The pro- 
posed agreement, on the other hand, 
\rould increasingly chain the. United 
States to an outmoded policy of threat by 
nuclear retaliation of which E. B. White 
has said in the New Yorker: 

The bomb has given us a few years of grace 
without war and now it offers a millenium 
of oblivion. 


Mr. Jehle has also in another memo- 
randum said: 

The core of the challenge to our foreign 
policy is this: do we have the moral vigor 
io stop this criminal race? We can stop it 
only if we have the integrity to refuse to be 
ready to do by remote control what no sen- 
sitive human being could do with his own © 
hand: to bring untold suffering and oblitera- 
tion to innocent children. We need to stop 
and think about the consequence of our 
policy and of our handiwork. We need to | 
develop nonviolent techniques to resolve 
areas of conflict. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that these 2 memorandums of Professor 
Jehle may be inserted at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The core of the challenge to our foreign 
policy is this: do we have the moral vigor to 
stop this criminal race? We can stop it only 
if we have the integrity to refuse to be ready 
to do by remote control what no sensitive 
human being could do with his own hand: 
to bring untold suffering and obliteration to 
innocent children. We need to-stop and 
think about the consequence of our policy 
and of our handiwork. We need to develop 
nonviolent techniques to resolve areas of 
conflict. We need to concentrate our efforts 
on negotiation and arbitration through the 
United Nations, leading to a system of world 
law. The International Court at The Hague 
has, in its early days, settled many an in- 
ternational conflict. We need to begin world 
disarmament now by a first step agreement 
to end all nuclear weapons tests. We need 
to break the missiles race now while it is 
still in its infancy, by agreements to missile 
test cessation. And we need to pour our crea- 
tive energies and resources into constructive 
programs of rehabilitation and development 
to help the suffering people in the world. 

HERBERT JEHLE. 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING AGREEMENTS TO 
TRANSFERS UNDER THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


On July 2, 1958, an amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act (Public Law 85-479 H.R. 
12716) came into force. On the basis of 
this amendment, agreements for cooperation 
on the uses of atomic energy for military 
purposes, or mutual defense purposes and 
training of NATO forces in the use of nu- 
clear weapons have recently been concluded 
with the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, and Greece, Under Public Law 85—— 
479 Congress may, before July 19 and July 
26, pass a concurrent resolution stating that 
it does not favor these proposed agreements, 
in which case the agreements shall not be- 
come effective. 

The point of the present statement is to 
suggest that such action by Congress would 
be desirable. It is fortunate to know that 
hearings are presently held to consider this 
question. 

In order to clarify the essential implica- 
tions of these agreements one might start 
with a discussion of the agreements which 
have been made with the NATO countries 
Germany, the Netherlands and Turkey. 
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Arguments in favor of the agreements have 
generally concentrated on the following 
points: 

‘First, it is said, the proposed distribution 
of weapons delivery systems would spare our 
allies the needless effort and expense of du- 
plication of development of that military 
equipment, and it would lead to a strength- 
ening of the morale of the military estab- 
lishments of the NATO countries: They will 
be unhappy to be relegated to doing merely 
the “leg work” in a war, i.e., to be second- 
class partners assigned to do the dirty work. 
The latter argument for transfer agree- 
ments—to strengthen morale—fails to con- 
vince because it refers to the case of a war 
actually occurring. In that case a Germany 
possessing nuclear weapons will be but a 
radioactive heap of rubble, and the dying 
soldier will not even have the consolation 
of his family surviving. This kind of an 
argument, concerned about military morale 
in the event of a nuclear war, fails to face 
the reality of the catastrophe implied by 
the use of these kinds of weapons. 


Second, it is argued that failure of the 
United States in entering such agreements 
would only enhance independent develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by these countries 
in which case the United States would have 
mo control over such emerging nuclear 
powers. It is assumed that under the pro- 
posed agreements the United States would 
retain control over the nuclear weapons in 
the NATO countries. The following fact 
should, however, be recalled. Eighteen 
leading German nuclear physicists went on 
record refusing to participate in nuclear 
weapons development simply because they 
consider that a suicidal policy. Restraint 
by the United States in providing the Ger- 
man Army with nuclear weapons systems 
would under such conditions make the es- 
tablishment of a denuclearized central 
Europe possible provided, as seems likely, 
that the Soviet Union would then also re- 
frain from supplying its satellite govern- 
ments (which they don’t trust too much) 
with nuclear weapons systems. On the other 
hand, the supplying of nuclear weapons sys- 
tems to the German Army, the “bulwark 
against communism,” might produce as in- 
calculable results as did the supplying with 
war materials (several billion dollars worth) 
to the German military machine of 1933-39. 

Third, it is argued that the proposed 
agreements are only the natural and logical 
sequels of the NATO defense concept and 
cannot be considered apart from this con- 
text. In regard to the argument that our 
position in NATO requires that we go the 
full way, it has to be pointed out that the 
proposed agreement concerns long range ob- 
ligations which permit termination only by 
agreement by both parties, eg., Germany 
and the United States. As we approach now 
the German military to help the Western 
countries against Russia, there will be in- 
evitable demands from Germany later. In 
due course, a few years from now, or at the 
time of an international crisis, the German 
Military Establishment will be in a strong 
position to demand nuclear warheads. Hav- 
ing geared their military outfit to nuclear 
warfare, they would only make fools of 
themselves, did they not then have sovereign 
possession of nuclear warheads (if the 
United States should refuse, the German 
military might get them from elsewhere). 
In short, the proposed agreement implies a 
new commitment of an unprecedented mag- 
nitude on the part of the United States 
which is not fully disclosed by the nature of 
the transfer presently proposed. Such an 
irrevocable commitment has to be judged 
in its proper perspective, i.e., in relation to 
the anticipated basic change in the foreign 
policies of the nuclear powers, a change 
which will be necessary if we want to pro- 
vide our children with a chance to live. The 
proposed agreement, on the other hand, 
would increasingly chain the United States 
to an outmoded policy of threat by nuclear 
retaliation of which EF. B. White has said 
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in the New Yorker, “The bomb has given 
us a few years of grace without war and now 
it offers us a millenium of oblivion.” 
HERBERT JEHLE, 
Professor of Theoretical Physics. 


Although the seven Congressmen 
failed even to bring their motion 
of disapproval to a vote, they 
managed to offer an amendment to 
an appropriations bill which would 
have blocked the use of mutual 
security funds to implement the 
agreements. This amendment was 
put to a standing vote and lost 
by a votevof Glin tavorand 137 
opposed. 


This was by far the most oppo— 
sition which has yet been offered 
to any step in the preparations 
for “defense’’, or “mutual security’, 
or “nuclear deterrence’’, or “war’’, 
or whatever way is preferred to 
describe the current trends. 


The Nation magazine called the 
new resistance to the spread of 
nuclear preparations a “contagion 
of sanity’’, and saw in these news 
items a hope that soon enough people 
might come to their senses that the 
downward spiral toward nuclear war 
may be halted in the near future. 


Congressman Meyer indicated to 
One of his supporters that he 
Saw considerable hope that the 
implications of the spread of 
nuclear arms and knowhow would 
be realized by people all over 
the country, and that a change 
in American policy, with a shift 
away from 100% reliance on military 
destructiveness, was not impossible. 
“Keep up your own efforts! Letters 
to Congressmen and to administration 
officials can be important for 
the -future,’’ said Congressman 
Meyer. 


Herbert Jehle took this advice. 
Hardly had the time expired in 
which the nuclear agreements could 
have been disapproved, when he 
was preparing another analysis of 
what should be done now. 


Again stressing moral responsi- 
bility which must underlie all 
Specific acts of policy, he told 
a million of his fellow-citizens 
through the columns of the New 
York Times that we need a “go- 
slow’? policy on actually trans- 
ferring nuclear weapons and an 
international atomic agreement 
under the United Nations, as well 


as a change in our Atomic Energy 
Act. 


Here is what he said: 


\lin—and at the same time into the 
‘hands of the worst men in Bonn, 


To Limit Nuclear Pacts 


Vote by Both Senate and House on} 
Transfer Agreements Proposed 


The writer of the following letter| 
is Professor of Theoretical Physics 
at George Washington University. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
On July 26 the transfer agree- 
ments for nuclear weapons systems 
with Germany and other NATO 
countries went into effect. This 
momentous step in the history of the 
nuclear arms race, providing for an 
irreversible spread of the nuclear 
weapons potential, passed Congress. 
The opposing resolutions had been 
endorsed by Congressmen William 
H. Meyer, Edith Green, Randolph S. 
Harmon, Byron L, Johnson, George 
McGovern, Clement W. Miller, Roy 
W. Wier and Leonard G. Wolf. It 
was only on the occasion of authori- 
zation of appropriations for such 
transfers that these Congressmen 
with Charles E. Bennett and Frank 
Kowalski succeeded in having the 
matter brought on the floor of the 
House. Out of 198 Congressmen, 
sixty-one objected to allocating 
funds for the transfer agreements. 

The transfer of ‘“‘nuclear weapons 
systems” will mean the nucleariza- 
tion of the respective NATO armies. 
Nuclearized armies are useless with- 
out the possession of nuclear war- 
heads, The wholesale transfer of 
nuclear weapons systems will there- 
fore soon put the United States into 
the predicament of being cornered 
into surrendering nuclear warheads 
to these foreign military establish- 
ments, or seeing them make an 
extra effort to produce weapons- 
grade plutonium themselves, or even 
seeing them obtain it on a nuclear 
black market. 

These transfer agreements make 
other countries doubt whether the 
United States is seriously trying to 
preserve peace, while at the same 
time a great many more military 
establishments are given a chance 
to start World War III. In fact, the 
transfer agreements play thus into 
the hands of the most suspicious 
and irreconcilable men in the Krem- 


International Accord 


These agreements actually amount 
to much more than a treaty. Never- 
theless, neither in the House nor in 
the Senate was there debate and a 
vote. The fate of the United States 
and of the world hinges upon 
whether an international accord can 
be reached—under United Nations 
auspices and control, as repeatedly 
urged by W. Sterling Cole, United 
States director general of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Association 


POSTMASTER: 


—an accord which has the effect of 
curbing the spread to more and 
more countries of the possession of 
nuclear weapons, The present trans- 
fers achieve the opposite. 

Some members of Congress have 
argued that it makes no difference 
whether some European countries 
develop their own nuclear weapons 
or whether we sell them to these 
countries, This argument touches an 
important point. It seems to the 
present writer that the cardinal 


issue of the nuclear age is the} 


moral responsibility for the nuclear 
holocaust which threatens us all. 
Every country preparing nuclear 
weapons and, still more so, every 
country which spreads these weap- 
ons over the globe becomes guilty 
of the eventual nuclear avalanche 
whose actual start will be more or 
less a matter of accident—technical 
or diplomatic or by communication 
default. 

The practical steps which should 
be taken now are, on the negative 
side, to see to it that the United 
States is not going to surrender in 
|due time nuclear weapons to com- 
plete the weapons systems. If the 
Administration is made aware of the 
fact that the American public will 
not stand for such a surrender, our 
Administration might go slow in 
the actual transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons systems, So we may, for quite 
some time, be spared an irreversible 
conversion of NATO armies entirely 
dependent on nuclear weapons sys- 
tems—plus nuclear weapons, 


Congressional Vote 


On the positive side—and this 
seems to be most important in the 
long run—a revision of the July, 
1958, amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act (Public Law 85-479) 
should be introduced. Pacts of the 
type represented by transfer agree- 
ments of nuclear weapons systems 
(if they are made to be looked upon 
as not having the character of actual 
treaties) should at least fall under 
the category of Executive agree- 
ments which become effective only 
if approved by affirmative votes of 
both houses. 

Furthermore, 


they should go 
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through the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs committees. The 
present veto provision with a time 
limit of only sixty days has proved 
an easy way by which the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy itself 
can bring such far-reaching agree- 
ments into effect, which is ill- 
considered for an issue which implies 
basic foreign policy decisions. 

It would be good if we would stop 
hanging our fate on straws of un- 
realistic policies of short-sighted ex- 
pediency. Rather we should remem- 
ber that the United States was 
founded by men whose conscience 
and concern for humanity gave new 
life to the Western world. 

HERBERT JEHLE. 

Washington, July 31, 1959, 


LETTERS 


To the Editor of the Newsletter: 


Thank you for three complimentary 
copies of your newsletter. I am 
delighted to find a likeminded 
group with which to associate my- 
self. I hope I shall be able to 
contribute to your columns, foment 
some discussion at Harvard and 
divert some young people from what 
I believe to be morally degrading, 
scientifically insignificant and 
above all, socially destructive 
Occupations. 


I am a research fellow working 
in atomic physics at Harvard. If 
you can put me in touch with other 
members of SSRS in this neighbor- 
hood I would be grateful. 


Enclosed will be found a check 
for $10.00 for a subscription to 
the newsletter and membership in 
SSRS. 


As a brand new member let me 
urge yousto carry onthe fi ert 
for incorporation. 

Dr. Lee R. Wilcox 
Gordon McKay Laboratory 
Harvard University 

9 Oxford Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Mr. H erbert W. Berky 
146 S pring St. 


Bluffton, Ohio 
| M50g 


EMPLOYMENT 


All correspondence regarding the 
printing of ads and replies to ads 
should be sent to the Occupation Div- 
ision Chairman, M. Jane Oesterling, | 
Woman's Medical College, Philadelphia 
29, Penna. When a name 
the ad for a direct reply, 


is given in 
a copy of’ 
the correspondence should be sent to; 


Jane Oesterling if possible, 


so that; 


the effect of this system can be eg-. 


t imated. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


CHEMIST (B.S.) to participate in’ 
medical research program. Excellent: 
working conditions with small stim- 
ulating group. Write Leonard A. Wal--: 
ker, Ph.D., Department of Laborator-| 
ies, The Mason Clinic, 1118 Ninth 
Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington., 


| 


CH MIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER to for- 
mulate and execute broad-scope basic 
research program in radiation catal-— 
ysts of hydrocarbon reactions. Unusu- 
al independence inasponsored project 
which may lead to significant con- 
structive application of nuctear 
energy. Complete analytical systems, 
kilocurte gamma source, nuclear 
reactor, and machine computation 
facilities available. Major eastern 
university. Ph.D. or equivalent 
experience. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEER AND ELECTRONIC 

TECHNICIANS for constructive work jin 

expanding medical electronics firm. 

Circult design, especially with. 
transistors, or product development 

experience desired. Biophysical} 
Electronics, Inc., 20 E. Herman St., 

Philadelphia 44%, Penna. 


SENIOR TECHNICIAN OR JUNIOR ENGINEEF 
with minimum 3 years experience, tc 
assume responsibility for design anc 
construction of medical electront: 
equipment. Salary commensurate with 
experience. 
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